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Buff 


n this article, I explore the popular 
series Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
through the intersections of post- 
feminism, postmodernity, and the 
vampire metanarrative. In particular, I 
discuss the manner in which this tele- 
vision narrative appropriates body 
rhetorics and narrative agency from 
traditionally masculinist metanarra- 
tives in the horror and mystery genres. 
Moreover, I examine how the fictional 


characters negotiate the politics of 


feminism and postmodernity in con- 
temporary American suburban life. 
Social and mystical powers (on the 
side of good) are matrilineal in the 
series: only females can be vampire 
slayers, only females can have super- 
natural powers, and only females can 
discern who the predators are. (The 
sole exception is the “Watcher,” Giles, 
a decidedly femininized male.) 
Through the narrative frame of the 


Venom t Re S 


The character of Buffy (Sarah Michelle Gellar) ruptures the action- 
adventure genre, in that a female is controlling the narrative and deliver- 
ing the punches. 


series, each episode is grounded in the 
tension between the embodied female 
heroine and the varied embodiments 
of evil she and her friends encounter. 
Each encounter requires the heroine to 
count the costs of leadership (primari- 
ly for girls and women), to mark “evil” 


24 


as the consequence of modernity’s 
faith in science and rationalism, and to 
depend upon the cooperation of a 
community of friends. Most of the 
series’ humor derives from the (some- 
times contrived) irony of postmodern 
teens dealing with premodern mon- 
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sters, without the assistance of the 
clueless or complicitous adults. 

This series has much in common 
with other popular dramatic teen series 
such as Dawson’s Creek, Felicity, and 
Party of Five. The humor is edgy and 
the story lines are serialized (to vary- 
ing extents). The narratives illustrate 
that friends are family, because the tra- 
ditional family unit has fragmented. 
Ironically, the story lines are steeped 
in television nostalgia, the public 
forum in which the idealized Ameri- 
can family was imagined and perfect- 
ed.' Buffy differentiates itself from 


market competitors by showing Amer- 
ican adolescence and a variety of gen- 
res: action-adventure, mystery, horror 
and the occult, and comedy. The series 
offers transgressive possibilities for re- 
imagining gendered relations and 
modernist American ideologies. At the 
same time, however, the series reifies 
mainstream commitments to hetero- 
normative relationships, American 
commodity culture, and a predomi- 
nantly Anglo perspective. 


Character Composition 
and Ideological Tensions 


This television series is premised 
upon the novelty of a California valley 
girl who kicks ass, literally. The char- 
acter of Buffy ruptures the action- 
adventure genre, in that a female is 
controlling the narrative and deliver- 
ing the punches. Moreover, Buffy’s 
embodied strength, power, and 
assertiveness destablize the traditional 


masculinist power of the vampire 
character in the horror genre, in effect 
policing those who prey upon the fem- 
inized. The series gleefully transposes 
conventional relations of power 
between the body-that-bleeds and the 
bloodsuckers. (The narrative implies 
that slayers are initiated at menarche, 
though Whedon and his writers are 
silent on the subject of menstruation.) 
The playful irony of the dramatic set- 
ting—a high school with vampires— 
explores the social and psychic horrors 
of American adolescent rites of pas- 
sage. Sometimes comedic, sometimes 
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life by her social and moral obliga- 
tions to fight “evil.” She generally 
experiences intense pleasure in physi- 
cally challenging encounters with var- 
ious monsters. And heretofore in tele- 
vision, we have not seen the adoles- 
cent female body in this way—signi- 
fying toughness, resilience, strength, 
and confidence. Nor have we seen 
adolescent female pleasure embodied 
as “a supremely confident kicker of 
evil butt” (Katz 35). It is worth noting, 
however, that Buffy’s body is a site of 
considerable struggle in the narrative. 
She is recognizably coded as slim, 


we S 


farcical, sometimes tragic, the series 
meanders from the deadpan to the 
deadly. An episode in the third season, 
for example, parodies Night of the Liv- 
ing Dead as a vehicle for humorous, 
yet pointed, commentary on self- 
destructive rites of passage in male 
urban youth gangs. By contrast, earli- 
er in the series, viewers were invited to 
reflect upon violence committed 
toward teen females by teen males. 
Buffy begins the series as a loner, 
the quintessential outsider in the high 
school scene. In the first season, she is 
marked as both familiar and different; 
her name emphasizes the ambivalence 
of the character. Although she does not 
do well in school and does not get 
along well with her peer group, she is 
physically strong and regularly faces 
death with steely determination. She 
longs for safety and stability—to be 
like “other girls”-—but she is frequent- 
ly distracted from school and family 
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youthful, fit, and stylish; her body is a 
billboard for American commodity 
culture.? Sometimes her face and body 
are dominated by the camera; some- 
times she fills and dominates the 
frame. But there can be little doubt 
that Buffy’s agency drives the narra- 
tive and saves the world. Moreover, 
she talks back, she looks back, and she 
can take a blow as well as she can land 
one. 

Pivotal relationships with two 
adults and three teens further refine 
the complexity and ambivalence of 
Buffy’s character. She is most careful- 
ly supervised by her Watcher and men- 
tor, Giles, who is marked as comically 
“foreign” in the postmodern world of 
Sunnydale High School. Giles is forty- 
something, speaks with a British 
accent, and is an expert on antiquities 
and arcane medieval mysticism; he is 
absent-minded, ambiguously gen- 
dered, fussy, and resistant to most late- 
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twentieth-century technology. In the 
first two seasons of the series, Giles is 
the only (responsible) adult who 
knows about the monsters. By con- 
trast, Buffy’s mother is marked as 
“ordinary”—she is emblematic of sec- 
ond-wave liberal bourgeoisie femi- 
nism.? Curator of a local museum, she 
provides a lavish upper-middle-class 
lifestyle for Buffy. She is divorced 
from Buffy’s father, she is white, she 
articulates liberally progressive per- 
spectives, and she is utterly clueless 
about Buffy’s closeted identity as a 
vampire slayer. Like the maternal 
character in the film, The Lost Boys, 
Buffy’s mother unwittingly (and 
repeatedly) exposes her child to dan- 
ger (Auerbach 159). 

The contrasts between the two 
adults are noteworthy. The feminized 
adult male both instructs and nurtures 
Buffy; his generational and cultural 
eccentricities function primarily to 
connect the youthful slayer to a histor- 
ical past contained in rare books about 
mystical monsters that walked the 
earth prior to the age of reason. The 
feminized adult female is well inten- 
tioned but largely ineffectual; her 
efforts to nurture and instruct fre- 
quently are framed as misguided or 
naive. For example, in the final 
episode of the first season, she mis- 
takes Buffy’s apprehension about 
death at the hands of a powerful vam- 
pire as teen angst over going to the 
prom. Giles hones Buffy’s physical 
and mental prowess in preparation for 
the showdown; Buffy’s mother buys 
an expensive (white) prom dress to 
boost Buffy’s confidence. Throughout 
the episode, the dress draws ironic 
commentary from all the characters, 
including the murderous vampire 
king. “Nice dress,” he sneers. Buffy’s 
mother (known occasionally as 
“Joyce”) functions as a measure of 
Buffy’s struggle to conceal her identi- 
ty as a slayer, and as an exemplar of 
how clueless suburban parents (espe- 
cially mothers) are about the dangers 
their children face. 

Buffy’s emotional and social life is 
most clearly seen in her interaction 
with three teen friends: Willow, Xan- 
der, and Cordelia. The contrasts pro- 
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Xander’s (Nicholas Brendon) character 
makes ironic and self-mocking commen- 
tary on the perils and challenges of mas- 
culine social scripts. 


vided through structured oppositions 
between and among these characters 
offer subtle shading for Buffy’s char- 
acter. In the first season of the series, 
Willow and Xander are “outsiders” at 
Sunnydale High School; hence, they 
initiate interaction with the odd new 
student (Buffy). Willow is convention- 
ally gendered in most dimensions of 
her character: She is an excellent stu- 
dent, nonassertive, and concerned with 
the feelings and perspectives of others. 
She is the moral voice of the group, 
although she stutters and stammers 
through much of her dialogue. Her 
mode of dress and grooming is more 
childlike than any of the other teen 
characters. Significantly, however, 
Willow is re-gendered as a creative 
and fearless computer hacker; later in 
the series, she discovers additional 
creative powers through witchcraft. 
Xander possesses no capacity for mys- 
tical power. He is a feminized hetero- 
sexual male who is anxious about het- 
eronormative masculinity (he does not 
succeed in bonding with alpha males, 
and he is disparaged by the female 
teens he desires). Xander’s character 
makes ironic and self-mocking com- 


mentary on the perils and challenges 
of masculine social scripts, giving 
voice to the anxieties invoked by the 
presence of the capable, confident 
super-heroine, Buffy. Xander and Wil- 
low play les femmes to Buffy’s butch 
performance, each yearning for the 
super-heroine from a related, yet dif- 
ferent, position in the gender matrix of 
the narrative. 

Cordelia comes to the group reluc- 
tantly and gradually, over the course of 
the first and second seasons of the 
series. Her character is a sly parody of 
the bitch-cheerleader stereotype, the 
consummate high school “insider.” 
Cordelia is utterly confident in the 
power of conventional femininity, per- 
formed well, and in the celebration of 
commodity culture. She is flashy, vain, 
shallow, mean-spirited, narcissistic, 
fetishistic and generally fearless. Her 
relentless self-centeredness provides 
comic relief in the face of whatever 
monstrosity is served up by the narra- 
tive. Cordelia’s embodied social 
power is an important contrast to Wil- 
low’s girlishness and Buffy’s re-gen- 
dered power; the scenes between and 
among these three characters set up 
the possibilities for exploring the 
transfer of social power from the 
bounded performance of a given social 
script, to the transgressive re-visioning 
of the script. Cordelia’s hostility to 
Buffy’s unconventional power is struc- 
turally aligned with Xander’s anxieties 
about heteronormative masculinity; 
Cordelia mocks Xander because he is 
not able or willing to perform as alpha 
male. (The caustic, comic edginess to 
Cordelia’s character is historically 
indebted to the literary tradition of 
Lysistrata.) Still, Xander’s characteris- 
tic ironic dialogue suggests that he is 
aware of the paradigmatic shifts in 
gendered relations; thus, although 
Cordelia’s taunts wound, they are 
framed as out of bounds. Cordelia cas- 
tigates Buffy and Willow for their 
shortcomings as feminine commodity 
consumers, and her critique frequently 
hits the mark. In the context of the nar- 
rative, her words have the power to 
mark deviance; failure to accessorize 
femininity is on par with failures to act 
(convincingly) like a man. These char- 
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acter intersections invite viewing audi- 
ences to consider cultural changes, 
and resistance to change, in feminine 
social power and gender politics. 
Buffy’s relationship with these 
three teens establishes narrative 
momentum toward collectivity and 
away from the individualist quest nar- 
rative typical of the action adventure, 
mystery, and horror genres. Most 
problems and challenges are evaluat- 
ed and solved through cooperation 
and shared responsibility. The con- 
structed social conflicts and compet- 
ing desires between and among char- 
acters underscore the necessity of 
social cooperation and tolerance. 
Buffy is the keystone signifier of a 


Vampires, Postmedernity, and Postfeminism 


Buffy’s sexual and emotional entan- 
glement with a male vampire provides 
an interesting twist to the series, fur- 
ther complicating the possibilities for 
narrative play and underscoring the 
deep-rooted ambivalence of her char- 
acter. “Angel” appears in the first sea- 
son of the series as a self-appointed 
guardian and secret admirer of the 
young slayer, Buffy. As the series 
unfolds, we learn that he has been a 
vampire for over two hundred years, 
and that he has been cursed by gypsies 
to feel moral loathing for his predato- 
ry desires (he is a vampire with a con- 
science). Should he ever experience 
true happiness, he will revert to his 
former amoral state. (This particular 


Angel is arguably the most sexualized 


and eroticized of all the characters in the series; 


this beast is a real beauty. 


youth community that fights Evil and 
deals with reconstructed problems of 
middle-class, Anglo, heteronormative, 
North American teenage socializa- 
tion: shifting gender scripts, sexual 
maturation, sexual violence, drug use, 
peer pressure, clueless adults, the 
numbing banality of educational sys- 
tems, the fragmented heterosexual, 
middle-class family unit, and the fail- 
ures of the rational world paradigm. 
The two adult (parental) characters 
articulate the social boundaries of 
civil society; the teens test the bound- 
aries to determine whether they will 
hold in the face of irrationality and 
chaos. Each episode negotiates the 
claims of a rational world view in the 
context of social fragmentation and 
institutional failure; each crisis illus- 
trates the incommensurability of 
rational claims (God is dead) with the 
lived experience of everyday life in 
urban America (the devil is undead). 
In each episode, postmodern playful- 
ness is juxtaposed with the narrative 
demand for social order. 


contradiction is never addressed by 
any of the characters, and Angel is far 
too shallow a character to notice the 
loophole in his curse.) Angel is 
arguably the most sexualized and 
eroticized of all the characters in the 
series; this beast is a real beauty. His 
body invites the constructed consumer 
gaze of romance novel covers, soft- 
core pornography, and mass circula- 
tion advertising. Angel is appropriate- 
ly (and humorously) named, in that he 
functions in the narrative as the object 
of teen fantasies and anxieties. Played 
woodenly by David Boreanaz, Angel 
is the only character in Buffy’s inner 
circle (other than her mother) who 
lacks wit, savvy, or special talent. 
Angel is primarily a plot-enabler. In 
relation to Buffy, Angel’s presence 
enables various clichés of heterosexu- 
al romance, such as the redemptive 
power of dyadic love, the agony and 
angst of star-crossed lovers, the allure 
of secret trysts, and the deflowering of 
the female virgin. Because of her rela- 
tionship with Angel, Buffy will betray 
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her friends’ trust, experience the 
anguish of putting community before 
self-interest, and enact social alien- 
ation by running away from home. For 
Xander and Cordelia, Angel is the site 
of perfected masculine appeal; they 
each fret over his devotion to Buffy. 
Willow and Buffy talk endlessly about 
Angel; their conversations rehearse the 
assumptions of heteronormative 
scripts. Giles and Angel, of course, are 
paradigmatically vested in Buffy, and 
frequently are at odds in the narrative. 
In them, Buffy finds fractured paternal 
patronage; Giles is the sexually 
repressed brains, Angel is the eroti- 
cized brawn. Periodically, Buffy plays 
out the fantasy of being a damsel in 
distress, needing to be rescued by her 
hunky boyfriend. Ultimately, however, 
Buffy chooses Angel's fate and her 
own path. 

The other vampires in the series 
merit commentary here, as they are a 
composite characterization of danger 
and desire. Like the humans, the vam- 
pires are homogenous in some respects 
and diverse in others. The predators are 
oddly corporeal; embodied as benefi- 
ciaries of a healthclub aesthetic, they 
are uniformly muscled, trim, and agile. 
They generally do not appear as mist, 
shadows, rotting corpses, or animal 
forms.’ Rather, they are smartly attired 
in trendy fashions or campy gothic cos- 
tumes, and they are athletically vigor- 
ous and aerobically fit. They leap from 
bushes, vault off various perches, or 
burst forth from sewer openings and 
fresh graves. Encounters with Buffy 
include several minutes of kickboxing, 
acrobatic body-slams, and artistically 
choreographed punching. When the 
vampires are staked by Buffy and her 
assistants, they desiccate into powder, 
leaving no messy residue or unpleasant 
trace of death and decay. Occasionally, 
the overpowered vampires simply run 
away from their encounters with Buffy. 
Among the more interesting variabili- 
ties in vampire “social” relations is the 
generational tension between the 
ancient ones, and the younger, hip 
monsters. For example, sassy British 
punk vampires, Sid and Drucilla, are 
far more dangerous to Buffy and 
friends than the ancient ones, precisely 
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because Sid and Drucilla are no 
strangers to the postmodern condition. 
In what is surely one of the high 
moments of visual and narrative satire 
in the first season of the series, Buffy 
sarcastically. advises the king of the 
vampires (an ancient one) to save his 
hypnotic gaze “‘for the tourists.” 
Vampires generally lurk in the “bad 
places”—cemeteries, dark alleys, base- 
ments and tunnels, abandoned build- 
ings, and suburban parks.® In Sunny- 
dale, however, they also lurk in the 
ordinary spaces where contemporary 
teens are exposed to urban threats: 
dance clubs, high school locker rooms, 
classrooms, lounges, and parking lots, 
shopping malls, and private homes. In 
this narrative, vampires conceal their 
identity until they are aroused; then, 
their seemingly human faces morph 
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tive; crucifixion icons, holy water, bib- 
lical injunctions, and mirrors are gener- 
ic fragments, relegated to mere scene. 
Giles is all that remains of the foreign 
other embodied by Lugosi and Langel- 
la, who were at once contamination 
threat and sexual fantasy. Giles is “for- 
eign” to the postmodern culture of 
Buffy and her friends because he is an 
embodied relic, a repository of histori- 
cal knowledge. 

Overall, Sunnydale’s vampires are 
hip, campy, and cartoonish—more 
goofy than ghoulish manifestations of 
what truly is to be feared. This is con- 
sistent with how Whedon describes 
himself, saying, “I was a comic book 
boy. I tend to create universes with the 
kind of sophomoric emotional bigness 
that really exists only in comic books 
and TV” (Lippert 25). In Sunnydale, 


Sassy British punk vampires Sid and Drucilla are far 


more dangerous to Buffy and friends than the 


ancient ones, precisely because Sid and Drucilla are 


no strangers to the postmodern condition. 


into a contorted mask of rage and desire 
(with obligatory fangs, of course). Like 
their literary and filmic forebears, these 
vampires infiltrate human social gath- 
erings to stalk prey. To some extent, 
their presence in the narrative rehearses 
lingering cultural anxieties about hid- 
den danger, contamination, and infec- 
tion.’ But most of Sunnydale’s vam- 
pires are always already enraged—their 
identities fixed and known. They are 
the foot soldiers of the vampire leaders, 
or the highly stylized loners and adven- 
ture seekers, all desiring battle with the 
“girl” slayer. Gone is the hypnotic gaze, 
the stately posturing, the otherworldli- 
ness of Hollywood filmic vampires. 
Diminished, too, is the cast of shrink- 
ing, screaming, swooning female vic- 
tims. Contamination and infection 
metaphors are faint traces in the narra- 


the threat is inherent within the culture; 
reason, science and social order fail in 
the face of predation, because preda- 
tion is part of the modern project.® In 
this narrative, vampirism is the invert- 
ed human face of power and domina- 
tion. Significantly, when vampires are 
on the scene, the name of the game is 
creepy fun. Vampires are signifiers at 
play; they invite the audience to play 
with matters that seem frightening. But 
when those matters emerge in the inter- 
actions of human characters, that sense 
of play largely disappears. 


Stepford Fathers, Cyborgs, and 
Domestic Terror 


In the second season of the series, 
Buffy faces one of many of the “real” 
monsters in the series; this time, it is 
her mother’s “boyfriend.” In an 


episode broadcast on 8 December 
1997, John Ritter plays a computer 
salesman who seduces Joyce and 
threatens Buffy’s life. As the episode 
unfolds, “Ted” works his way into 
Joyce and Buffy’s private lives. To 
Joyce, Ted seems like the perfect, sen- 
sitive new age guy (SNAG). In addi- 
tion to his wildly successful career as a 
computer salesman, Ted is skilled in 
the domestic arts, especially cooking. 
(Viewers familiar with seventies televi- 
sion programming probably appreciate 
this playful association with Ritter’s 
role as aspiring chef Jack Tripper on 
Three's Company). Ted charms Joyce, 
and even Buffy’s friends, with his flat- 
tering talk and culinary prowess. Only 
Buffy is wary. As the episode unfolds, 
Ted begins to isolate Buffy from fami- 
ly and friends to utter ugly threats to 
her. He is disgusted and enraged by her 
independence and unruliness; more- 
over, he views Buffy as a threat to his 
relationship with Joyce. None of the 
other characters ever witnesses the 
very human face of Ted’s rage in these 
narrative interludes; the viewing audi- 
ence always does. 

The tension builds between Ted and 
Buffy for almost one-half of the hour- 
long episode. Then, in a pivotal scene, 
witnessed only by the viewing audi- 
ence, Buffy returns from patrolling for 
vampires late at night to find Ted sit- 
ting in her darkened bedroom. More- 
over, Ted has read Buffy’s diary and 
knows about her slayer identity. He 
threatens to expose Buffy to her moth- 
er and to school authorities. Shocked 
and angered, Buffy demands that Ted 
return her diary and leave her room. 
Ted’s dialogue becomes increasingly 
abusive and threatening, escalating 
inexorably toward the moment when 
he strikes Buffy in the face with his 
fist, knocking her down. More angry 
than frightened, Buffy gets ups and 
says to Ted: “I was, like, so hoping you 
would do that.” And then she kicks and 
punches Ted until he falls down the 
stairs, to his death. Only after Buffy 
has defended herself from Ted’s assault 
does Buffy’s mother appear, asking of 
her, “What have you done?” 

Most seasoned television viewers 
can guess that something is amiss with 
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Willow (Alyson Hannigan), besides being the moral voice of the group, is a creative 
and fearless computer hacker with a talent for witchcraft. 


Ted’s apparent death: he is killed off 
too early in the episode; his death, 
although potentially satisfying to 
some viewers, nonetheless violates the 
genre boundaries for application of 
deadly force; and, the death poses a 
moral dilemma for Buffy, who cannot 
kill a “human.” Buffy’s friends rally 
around her and begin to investigate 
Ted’s life. Buffy once again is a pariah 
at school, but this time she’s in “real” 
trouble because she has killed her 
potential stepfather. None of the adults 
believes Buffy’s account of Ted’s 
abuse and assault. The police believe 
Buffy killed Ted in a fit of jealous 
rage; school officials state, with some 
satisfaction, that she has finally gone 
“too far’; and Buffy’s mom (as 
always) is bewildered and upset by her 
daughter’s conduct. The viewing audi- 


ence, however, has been positioned to 
root for Buffy, because they know Ted 
is a monster—of the human variety. 
Predictably, Ted pops back into the 
narrative as one of the “undead.” Sig- 
nificantly, however, he is not a vampire 
but a self-made cyborg. Once again, he 
and Buffy struggle in verbal and physi- 
cal confrontation. The scene owes 
much to Ridley Scott’s 1979 Alien, in 
which the most famous action-adven- 
ture heroine of American cinema, 
Sigourney Weaver’s “Ripley,” does bat- 
tle with the murderous android Ash.’ 
Like Ash, Ted has been damaged by his 
first confrontation with the female 
heroine. Like Ash, Ted malfunctions in 
speech and head movement, revealing 
the terrifying truth of his technological 
re-birth. Unlike Ash—and this is note- 
worthy—Ted ultimately is subdued by 
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the youthful heroine. (Recall that Rip- 
ley was rescued from Ash’s phallic rape 
by a male character.) When Ted threat- 
ens Joyce’s life, Buffy “kills” him 
again, this time with a blow to the head 
with his favorite skillet. The killing 
blow exposes the metallic machinery 
under Ted’s skin, verifying what view- 
ers were encouraged to suspect. Mean- 
while, Buffy’s friends have located 
Ted’s apartment; and in the closet they 
find the grisly remains of his first three 
wives. Thanks to the wariness and 
toughness of her daughter, Joyce nar- 
rowly escapes lethal entanglement with 
a serial murderer of women. 

In the denouement of the episode. 
social order is restored in the context 
of postmédern play. Tongue in cheek, 
the teens muse about whether Willow 
(the computer expert) has kept any of 
Ted’s technological “parts,’ making 
reference to the narrative premise of 
Terminator 2 (T2), In the context of 
narrative closure of the episode, with 
all regular characters and relationships 
restored to stability, such playfulness 
invites the audience’s wandering gaze 
to reread the episode ironically as a 
humorous pastiche of stage, film, and 
television fragments. Recirculated as a 
Willie Lomanesque, free-floating sig- 
nifier, Ted the super-salesman refuses 
to die; rather, as in Terminator 2, we 
realize the possibility of the perpetual 
presence of Ted’s walking—and stalk- 
ing—in American commodity culture. 
In a humorous and rare slap at Ameri- 
can commodity culture, this episode 
suggests that those able to merge 
themselves with technology will be 
successful, and potentially deadly. 
Death of a Salesman intersects with 
Fatal Attraction; only here, the gen- 
dered roles are reversed so that male to 
female violence is framed as the “real” 
predation. As an exposed predator, Ted 
is dispatched from this life by a 
teenage female kickboxer, imitating 
Linda Hamilton in 72 and Sigourney 
Weaver in Alien. The monster in this 
Fatal Attraction narrative reveals Jack 
Tripper as Jack the Ripper. 

Ideological tensions typical of the 
series are played out in this episode. 
The collectivized, matrilineal social 
order (Buffy and company) is disrupt- 
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Angel (David Boreanaz) is the only character in Buffy’s inner circle (other than her 
mother) who lacks wit, savvy, or special talent. 


ed by patriarchal culture. Ted’s charac- 
ter is coded as politically conservative. 
He favors Christian prayer at the din- 
ner table and rigid gender roles and 
conventional relations of power for 
men and women. What drives him to 
batter and kill women is their assertion 
of independence and autonomy. Where 
women and girls are concerned, Ted 
embodies manipulative, abusive, vio- 
lent force. Hence, Buffy provokes his 
rage from the moment they meet; 
Joyce resists him only near the end of 
the episode, when she finally recog- 
nizes danger. Like many of the vam- 
pires Buffy encounters, Ted, too, is 
able to conceal his identity—from 
authority figures such as parents, 
teachers, and law enforcement agen- 
cies. Unlike the vampires, however, 
Buffy has no authority over human 
monsters, and so life with Ted is not a 
game. He cannot be dispatched with 
ease or moral certainty. There are no 
special books, no sacred objects, no 
incantations with which to destroy his 


power; even a well placed kick, a tum- 
ble down the stairs, and a broken neck 
fail to stop Ted. The logic of this narra- 
tive poses a dilemma for the rational 
world paradigm: Either social institu- 
tions are incapable of detecting and 
constraining predators such as Ted, or 
social institutions create and foster the 
predation. 


Final Reflections 


A hard-edged, humorous assault on 
the shortcomings of liberal reform and 
the inherent flaws of American civil 
society, the series is most challenging 
to mainstream culture when it manipu- 
lates irony and fragmentation as modes 
of critique. The series reconfigures 
some of the relations of power in the 
body rhetorics of horror and action by 
relocating narrative agency from mas- 
culine to feminine. Vampires are car- 
toonish figures standing in for the failed 
grand narratives of middle America: 
stable family life, equanimity, justice, 
rule of law, and the conquest of nature. 


Buffy and her friends wage a hyperreal 
war against the vampires, with all the 
playfulness and imagination of a video 
game aesthetic. Vampires also stand in 
for the demonic faces of adult rage. The 
ultimate fantasy in Buffy is that teens 
can develop the metaphysical power 
and social cohesion necessary to shield 
themselves from these demons. As 
illustrated in the episode with Ted, the 
teens are less sanguine about their 
chances with the adult humans. The 
series is most poignant when dramatiz- 
ing the adolescent passage from inno- 
cence to worldliness. In Sunnydale, 
young people must take on adult 
responsibilities before they have fin- 
ished being children. 

The series is most conventional in 
its uncritical embrace of American 
capital culture. Assumptions about 
social relationships are predicated 
upon the very commodity culture that 
television helps to construct and 
mediate. Buffy’s power is domesticat- 
ed by her oft articulated longing to be 
“normal”—to have a steady boyfriend 
(with all that entails) and to consume 
life uninterrupted by the demands of 
civic obligation. The narrative oppos- 
es the costs of leadership and political 
potency, with intimacy, stable rela- 
tionships, and material comfort. The 
quality of a woman’s private life is 
diminished by the burden she bears to 
participate in civil society. Moreover, 
in spite of Buffy’s narrative agency 
and physical potency, her body pro- 
ject remains consistent with the re- 
scripted body signs of American com- 
modity advertising.'® In other words, 
political potency is both imagined and 
reduced to matters of consumer style. 
Racially, the series is very conserva- 
tive; whiteness is not marked but 
rather constitutes the presumptive 
grounds of the series. A postfeminist 
perspective is constructed through 
Buffy’s relationship with her mother, 
Joyce.'' Although Joyce and Buffy 
clearly enjoy benefits from the first 
and second waves of the American 
feminist movement, little is ever said 
about the history of women’s struggle 
in American culture.’ More to the 
point, Joyce is emblematic of parental 
and feminine limitation in the series. 
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Buffy’s strength and confidence are 
not learned from the vast experiences 
of past generations of women; rather, 
they are her mystical birthright as a 
slayer. The series plays at transgres- 
sion; as such, it is quintessential tele- 
vision.'? But it remains to be seen 
whether transgressive play can chal- 
lenge institutional relations of 
power,'* 


NOTES 


1. See Owen, Gen X TV: The Brady 
Bunch to Melrose Place. 

2. See Katz; “Death Becomes Her,” 42; 
Michael Stroud, “WB Tops UPN Season to 
Date,” and Jennifer Graham, “Slay Any- 
thing.” 

3. See Fargonis, “Postmodernism and 
Feminism.” 

4. See Butler, Gender Trouble. 

5. See Auerbach. 

6. See Clover, Men, Women, and 
Chainsaws: Gender in the Modern Horror 
Film. 

7. See Waller, The Living and the 
Undead: From Stoker’s Dracula to 
Romero’s Dawn of the Dead. 

8. Owen and Ehrenhaus, “Animating a 
Critical Rhetoric: On the Feeding Habits of 
American Empire.” 

9. It is worth noting here that Whedon 
has screenwriter credit for Alien: Resur- 
rection. See Lippert 25. 

10. For a historical analysis of the insti- 
tutional relations between adolescent 
females and commodity culture, see Joan 
Jacobs Brumberg, The Body Project: An 
Intimate History of American Girls. Also 
see Griselda Pollock, “Missing Women: 
Rethinking Early Thoughts on Images of 
Women.” 

11. For an excellent discussion of post- 
feminism and television, see Dow, Prime- 
Time Feminism: Television, Media Culture, 
and the Women’s Movement since 1970. 


Vampires, Postmodernity, and Postfeminism 


12. On the importance of memory, histo- 
ry, and women, see Bordo, Unbearable 
Weight: Feminism, Western Culture, and 
the Body, 283. 

13. See Meehan, “Conceptualizing Cul- 
ture as Commodity: The Problem of Tele- 
vision.” Meehan discusses the tension 
between art and commodity in American 
television broadcasting. 

14. See Bordo, “Postmodern Subjects, 
Postmodern Bodies.” In a review of Judith 
Butler’s Gender Trouble, Bordo argues 
that Butler may have overstated the case 
for the subversive power of textual play. 
Bordo writes, “I want to make clear that 
my criticism of the abstract nature of But- 
ler’s argument does not entail a denial of 
the fact that subversive elements are con- 
tinually at work (or play) in our culture. 
My point is that subversion is contextual, 
historical, and above all social. No matter 
how exciting the ‘destabilizing’ potential 
of texts, bodily or otherwise, whether those 
texts are subversive or recuperative or both 
or neither cannot be determined in abstrac- 
tion from actual social practice” (172). 
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